Superbowl Sunday could mean rise in wife-battering 


Leisure Studies Chair 
to study sports-violence link 


BY KERRI DANCE AND 
BARBARA BLACK 


s there a connection between 
aggressive sports and domes- 
tic violence? 
Leisure Studies Chair Nathaly 
Gagnon has decided to conduct 
a research project on the subject, 
and as far as she can determine, it 
will be the first of its kind. 

Gagnon and her research assis- 
tants, Joe-Ann Townsend, Peter Stein 
and Michele Telio, plan to interview 
two groups of 20 men. One group 
will be made up of men who define 
themselves as non-violent but inter- 
ested in sports, and the other will be 
composed of men who are known to 
be violent. The violent men will be 
chosen from a list of volunteers who 
are being treated for their behaviour. 

Gagnon became interested in the 
subject when anecdotes started 
appearing in newspapers about a 
possible link between Superbowl 
Sunday, the climax of the American 
football season, and domestic 
mayhem. 

That got her thinking about the 
effect of notoriously aggressive pro- 
fessional hockey on Canadian men. 
Somewhat to her surprise, anecdotes 
were all she found; no academic 
studies have yet been done on the 
subject. 

However, it was a study that much 


of Gagnon’s background had pre- 
pared her for. During the 12 years 
she was doing her graduate degrees, 
Gagnon worked at CLSC health units 
in suburban Chateauguay, Hunting- 
don and Vaudreuil. 

Having achieved a doctorate in 
political science, she taught political 
science and social work at the Uni- 
versité du Québec 4 Montréal. Then 
the University of Ottawa offered her a 
job teaching leisure studies, a disci- 
pline she had never considered. She 
loved it, and says now that she would 
never leave the field. 

Some may regard “leisure stud- 
ies” as an oxymoron, but not 
Gagnon. “Leisure is the oldest dream 
of every human being,” she said. 
“And what do we do with it? Most of 
us just consume more.” Using 
leisure to enrich ourselves spiritual- 
ly, physically and emotionally would 
make more sense, she feels, and 
much can be done to help people 
realize that goal. 

The link between sports and 
domestic violence isn’t something 
she’s determined to prove, she said. 
“T don’t care if my hypothesis is con- 
firmed. I just want my work to be 
scientific.” 

She adds, however, that 95 per 
cent of domestic violence is commit- 
ted during leisure time. “We're look- 
ing for the triggering events [in 
wife-battering],” adding that alcohol 
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could be a concommitant factor. 
Gagnon and her team hope to 
interest the National Hockey League 
in working with them on the study, 
and will meet with NHL executives. 
The group is beginning to collect 
material, and will conduct intensive 
interviews with men who have partici- 
pated actively in aggressive sports as 
well as those who have watched them. 


Nathaly Gagnon 


REAL EDUCATION FOR THE REAL WORLD 


Gagnon has received about 
$10,000 in grants from the Faculty 
Research and Development Pro- 
gramme (FRDP) and the Social Sci- 
ences and Humanities Research 
Council (SSHRC) for her study, 
and hopes to complete this multidis- 
ciplinary research project by the end 
of 1995. 
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Concordia researcher looking toward drug addiction problems 


Copulation of rats may give 
clues to brain’s chemistry 


BY Hein! Monro 


ex is a drug. Pop singers 
have been saying it for a 
long time, but science is 
only now beginning to 
understand it. 

James Pfaus, an assistant profes- 
sor in Concordia’s Centre for Stud- 
ies in Behavioral Neurobiology, is 
researching the biological mecha- 
nisms of sexual motivation through 
laboratory testing on rats. He’s 
studying the link between 
hormones’ effects on the brain and 
sexual behaviour. 

“I’m basically interested in what 
makes sex happen in an organism 
and the subsequent repercussions 
for animal behaviour,” Pfaus said. 

Pfaus, who has been working at 
Concordia for 20 months and is the 
CSBN’s newest faculty member, said 
that the experiments on the rats may 
provide evidence that there is a link 
in human beings between the neuro- 
_ chemicals involved in drug addic- 
tion, sexual activity and such 
pleasurable activities as listening to 
music and gourmet eating. 


James Pfaus 


“All these activities follow a simi- 
lar neurochemical and behavioural 
pattern in terms of the kind of 
enjoyment these activities procure 
and the way the organism moves 
towards these goals,” Pfaus said. 

If such a link is proven, Pfaus 
said, it might shed new light on 
other kinds of drug addiction 
research and help prove that drug 
addiction is not something “abnor- 
mal,” since it can be linked to other 
so-called normal functions of the 
brain. Pfaus’s research might also 
be applied to cancer research of 
both male and female sexual organs, 
and research into infertility. 

Pfaus has received a three-year 
$35,000 grant from Concordia’s 
Faculty Research and Development 
Programme (FRDP) to build up his 
laboratory. He was also awarded a 
three-year $120,000 NSERC (Natu- 
ral Science and Engineering 
Research Council) grant last year 
which has allowed him to hire a 
graduate student and three part-time 
undergraduates as assistants. 

Pfaus’s experiments will electro- 
chemically measure the release of 
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dopamine in the rats’ brains while 
they’re copulating. The rats’ brains 
will then be removed to see what 
kind of proteins were synthesized. 
“The way a drug or neurochemi- 
cal affects a nerve cell is the same 
for rats and human beings,” he said. 
When asked whether he thought 


the experiments were ethically justi- 
fied, Pfaus responded that the ani- 
mals are treated humanely and are 
anaesthetized before they're killed. 

“These experiments are not done 
to torture the animals,” he said. 
“The only stress they feel is during 
the first sexual encounter.” 


CRIER developed on a shoestring by students 


Ecotoxicology 
Centre has 
weapon against 
pollution 


BY Heipt MILLER 


oncordia’s Ecotoxicology 
Centre is crying for attention 
— and getting it — with an 
unusual ecological model 
named, aptly enough for the 
urgency of ecological issues, CRIER. 

From as far west as British 
Columbia’s Fraser River to as far east 
as Europe’s Rhine, environmental 
specialists have shown interest in this 
framework for tackling one of this 
century's biggest challenges. Short for 
Chimiotox II, un réle pour l’identifi- 
cation et l’évaluation de risque, CRIER 
uses up-to-date information on how 
chemicals behave in various parts of a 
river system to predict and evaluate 
the impact of industrial waste. 

It was developed over six months 
by a group of dedicated students with 
a budget of $9,000, under the super- 
vision of their director, Biology Pro- 
fessor Perry Anderson. The Centre 
and its diploma programme are 


jointly administered by the Depart- 
ments of Chemistry and Biochemistry, 
and Biology. 

CRIER, should it take off, could 
be the cash-strapped interdiscipli- 
nary centre’s ticket to survival. 

“It’s like a big equation into 
which we're putting the data of every 
chemical being dumped by a given 
industry. Then we try to rank the 
chemicals, to see which ones are 
most prone to do damage,” student 
Sylvie Brucher explained. 

So far, Environment Canada has 
shown interest in CRIER. So have 
several industries, scientists from 
Holland, the Canada-U.S. Joint Com- 
mission for the Great Lakes, and the 
government of British Columbia. 

The usual route for assessors is to 
track down individual chemicals in an 
eco-system, and to measure them in 
the fish, plants and other organisms 
likely to be affected. It’s a costly and 
time-consuming procedure which 
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Youla Tsantrizos works with natural compounds 


Research may make cancer 
treatment less invasive 


BY SARA IWAASA 


f Professor Youla Tsantrizos’s 
research pays off, cancer 
patients won’t find the treat- 
ment almost worse than the 
disease. 

Tsantrizos, a professor in Con- 
cordia’s Chemistry and Biochemistry 
Department, is working on a project 
to develop new drugs that would tar- 
get diseased cells and leave healthy 
cells alone. Conventional treatments 
for diseases like AIDS and cancer 
often use drugs that attack indis- 
criminately, producing violent side- 
effects. Selective drugs would 
prevent this problem, making treat- 
ment less traumatic. 

At 38, Tsantrizos is a relative new- 
comer to pharmaceutical research. 

Fresh from McGill University in 
the late 1970s with a Bachelor’s 
degree in biochemistry and an MSc 
in synthetic organ chemistry, the 
Greek-born professor lucked into a 
temporary teaching job at Vanier 


Youla Tsantrizos 


College. She wound up staying six 
years. 

Eventually, however, Tsantrizos 
felt the need for more intellectual 
challenge. She went back to McGill 
to earn a PhD in natural products 
chemistry. Post-doctoral work in 
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biosynthesis at Brown University on 
Rhode Island followed. She came to 
Concordia in 1991. 

In her research, Tsantrizos exam- 
ines naturally-occurring com- 
pounds, or natural products, for 
specific anti-viral or anti-tumour 
properties. The idea is to isolate 
compounds capable of damaging 
genetic structures. These natural 
products can then be attached to 
small synthetic chains of DNA, 
which bind to selected genetic 
sequences unique to the targetted 
cells. As the binding takes place, the 
natural products effectively damage 
the selected gene sequences, thus 
inhibiting their effects and blocking 
their reproduction. 

According to Tsantrizos, this 
approach could be applied to any 
disease stemming from either 
abnormal genes or from foreign 
genetic structures, such as viruses. 
Cancer and AIDS are key examples 
of such diseases. 

As a researcher, she finds her 


work especially challenging, 
because it requires her to think 
about the effects of a drug on the 
whole human body instead of just its 
properties in the test tube. 

On a practical level, Tsantrizos 
said, the biggest challenge is finding 
the money and the manpower to do 
the work. Currently, she receives 
support from the Natural Science 
and Engineering Research Council 
(NSERC), Québec’s Fonds pour la 
formations de chercheurs et l'aide a 
la recherche (FCAR) and private 
industry. Three graduate students 
and three undergrads help her in 
the lab. 

The research is just beginning to 
produce results. So far, Tsantrizos 
has published only one paper about 
her work at Concordia. However, 
she’s optimistic and enthusiastic 
about her research. 

“Nature teaches us a lot of chem- 
istry and biochemistry, but what we 
learn, we try to improve,” she said. 


doesn’t guarantee that the most harm- 
ful chemicals are being evaluated. 
CRIER, on the other hand, can 
evaluate the potential for pollution by 
an industry even before the industry 
is set up. It also gives researchers a 
good idea of where to look when 
faced with the need to assess the 
impact of a wide range of potentially 
environmentally harmful chemicals. 
The model can be applied to 
dump-sites, and can take into 
account the interaction of certain 
chemicals which become highly 
toxic in combination with others. 
“From a predictability point of 
view, CRIER is very powerful. That's 
why it’s getting so much attention.” 
At present, however, the project 


is in financial limbo. 

Financial constraints have forced 
the Centre to be more creative in its 
search for funding, but acquiring 
funding outside the traditional acad- 
emic sources raises potential con- 
cerns about rights to intellectual 
property, and the ethics of how 
CRIER might be used. 

These concerns, Anderson 
explained, are part of the growing 
pains of an educational system 
which, because of tight finances, has 
to learn to work with industry. Clos- 
er partnership with industry would 
mean that the Centre could acquire 
more tools aimed at protecting the 
environment. It might even be its 
lifeline. 


From left to right: Mitchell Daudier, Professo 


Pierre Melanson, Alain Carriére. 
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Perry Anderson, Sylvie Brucher, 
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Arts and Science Vice-Dean is the “good guy” 


Peter Bird enjoys 
helping researchers 
find funds, space 


BY ALLAN KUNIGIS 


s Vice-Dean, Research/Spa- 
ce/ Technical, for the Facul- 
ty of Arts and Sciences, 
Peter Bird’s task is to help 
colleagues obtain internal 
funding and space for their research. 

“I’m considered the good guy,” 
said Bird, who is about to start a sec- 
ond three-year term in this important 
administrative role. 

As a Professor of Inorganic Chem- 
istry and X-Ray Crystallography, Bird 
said he “gets a kick” when faculty 
members, especially new ones, 


Peter Bird 


receive research grants. “Someone 
else is Santa Claus, but I help them 
write the note.” 

He also enjoys seeing the success of 
former students, and the achieve- 
ments of people he hired when he was 
Chair of Chemistry and Biochemistry 
several years ago. And he took pride 
in his role in the financing of the com- 
pact disc featuring music written by 
19th-century philosopher Friedrich 
Nietzsche which was released recently 
by the Music Department. 
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Helping get faculty the tools they 
need, like laboratories, brings him 
into frequent contact with the Uni- 
versity’s Office of Environmental 
Health and Safety and the Depart- 
ment of Physical Resources. He also 
oversees the animal care facility used 
by the University’s biologists and psy- 
chologists, and the Science Techni- 
cal Centre, which is used by several 
departments for mechanical, electri- 
cal and glassblowing work. 

Concordia has changed greatly 
since Bird arrived as a chemistry 
professor in 1968. For one thing, 
there’s stronger focus on research 
and research funding. When it looks 
for new faculty, the University looks 
for good researchers who will attract 
both students and funds. But that 
means that faculty spend an increas- 
ing amount of time writing grant 
applications. 

In fact, the paper chase has been 
stepped up in every direction. “We 
have to do so much more reporting 
to the government and each other. 
It’s good that we’re held more 
accountable, but it creates more 
paperwork.” 

Much of Bird’s own resarch has 
centred on x-ray crystallography. He 
has been particularly interested in 
small catalytic molecules (potentially 
capable of speeding up and slowing 
down reactions). Such molecules 
are used in the petroleum industry, 
to make products like antifreeze and 
plastic. 

Bird says his own research career 
wound down a year ago when his 
last PhD student graduated. 

Bird currently teaches undergrad- 
uate inorganic chemistry. After his 
next term as Vice-Dean, he expects 
to return to the classroom full-time, 
and explore teaching methods that 
involve multi-media presentations. 


Faculty Spotlight 


¢ History Professor Donald Ginter 
was honoured in July with the pres- 
tigious Wallace K. Ferguson Prize 
for his book A Measure of Wealth: 
The English Land Tax in Historical 
Analysis. 


Vice-Dean, Curriculum and Interna- 
tional Affairs, Florence Stevens 
presented a paper titled The Inter- 
pretation of Culture into the Sec- 
ond-Language Classroom at the 
10th triennial conference of the 
International Applied Linguistics 
Association held in Amsterdam in 
August. 


Political Science Professor Harold 
Chorney was interviewed on CBC's 
Newsworld about unemployment. 
He was among three economists 
asked by the Toronto Star about the 
national debt. Unlike the other 
respondents, who advocated either 
cutting or holding government 
spending, he advised massive stim- 
ulation of the economy to reach full 
employment. 


Sociology and Anthropology Pro- 
fessor Taylor Buckner was quoted 
in a Canadian Press article about 
marriage between first cousins, 
While not illegal in Canada, it is 
rarely seen; in some countries, 
however, such.as rag, the rate-of 
such marriages may be as high as 
50 per cent. The article was widely 
printed across Canada. 


Dean Gail Valaskakis was recently 
named to a government committee 
seeking reform of Quebec’s Eng- 
lish-language CEGEPs. 


Simone de Beauvoir Institute's Mar- 
ianne Ainley presented a paper on 
Canadian Women’s Contributions to 
Chemistry in June before the Cana- 
dian Society of Chemists in Sher- 
brooke, Québec. She also presented 
Women’s Work in Geology: An His- 
torical Perspective on Gender Divi- 
sion in Canadian Science in the 
Spring at the Women and Geo- 
science Symposium at the Universi- 
ty of Alberta. 


A message from the Dean: 
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Research in the Faculty 
of Arts and Science 


xciting research is on- 

going in the Faculty of Arts 

and Science funded in 

large part by the major 

external granting agen- 
cies, while a number of promising 
and significant research initiatives 
are developing aided by support 
from more modest internal funding 
sources. 

At the end of 1992-93, research 
funding from all sources totaled 
$7.7 million. The major external 
granting agencies, the Natural Sci- 
ences and Engineering Research 
Council (NSERC), Fonds pour la 
formation de chercheurs et l’aide a 
la recherche (FCAR), the Social Sci- 
ences and Humanities Research 
Council (SSHRC) and the Medical 
Research Council (MRC) account 
for 63 per cent, while internal 
sources account for 8.7 per cent. 
The Psychology Department 
received the largest portion of these 
external funds, with Biology and 
Chemistry and Biochemistry next. 
Other departments which have 
recently done well in external com- 
petitions are the Department of 
Mathematics and Statistics and the 
Sociology and Anthropology 
Department. Preliminary results 
from NSERC, available at the time of 
writing, show a significant increase 
over last year’s funding, with 


Dean Gail Valaskakis 


particular success by the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry and Biochem- 
istry in obtaining vital equipment 
grants. This is particularly gratify- 
ing at a time when competition for 
the little money available is fierce. 

Research areas are as varied as 
the faculty members’ research 
interests. Psychology Department 
Professors Tannis Arbuckle-Maag 
and Dolores Gold have been collab- 
orating for the past 13 years. With 
a grant from FCAR, they continue to 
look at ways in which the elderly 
population could be productive and 
happy while leading independent 
lives. They have found that the more 
people do, the happier they are and 
more successfully they age. 

With funding from internal 
sources, Faculty Research and 
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“We are making steady progress towards one of 
the University’s main goals: the enbancement of 
research. Credit goes to the constant efforts of the 
seasoned researchers, and the enthusiasm and 


energy of our newer recruits.” 
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Development Programme (FRDP), 
and external sources, Social Sci- 
ences and Humanities Research 
Council (SSHRC), Leisure Studies 
Chair Nathaly Gagnon has recently 
begun exploring the link between 
aggressive sports and domestic vio- 
lence. 

Recent winners in the Seagram 
Fund for Academic Innovation com- 
petition include Professor Ragai 
Ibrahim and Professor Patrick 
Gulick of the Biology Department 
for their project “Creation of a 
Chalcone-Based Yellow Rose,” 
Psychology Professor William 
Bukowski for his project “Adoles- 
cent Girls in the Context: Individ- 
ual and Environment Factors 
Underlying Mental Health,” and 
Professor Nancy Belmore of the 
TESL Centre whose project /nter- 
national Corpora of English (ICE) 
- Canada also received funding. 

Overall, we are making steady 
progress towards one of the Uni- 
versity’s main goals: the enhance- 
ment of research. Credit goes to the 
constant efforts of the seasoned 
researchers, and the enthusiasm 
and energy of our newer recruits. 
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Business schools should revamp curriculum 


Students aren’t prepared for 
economy of the ‘90s: Kenniff 


BY KEN WHITTINGHAM 


usiness people should be 
working more closely with 
universities to create 
opportunities for students 
to learn how to succeed in 
an economy increasingly based on 
small-and medium-sized ventures. 
That was one of the key messages 
delivered by Rector Patrick Kenniff 
in a bilingual speech titled “Univer- 
sities and Business: Are We Prepar- 
ing Students For The Real World?” 
delivered recently to an audience at 
the Chambre de commerce de 


Montréal Métropolitain. 

Kenniff told the business group 
that university curriculum still tends 
to prepare graduates to manage 
large, traditionally structured orga- 
nizations, but the economy of the 
‘90s is being fired by entrepreneur- 
ship in small- and medium-sized 
businesses. 


Close the education gap 

To close this education gap and 
give business students the skills they 
really need, Kenniff suggested a 
series of measures financed by busi- 
ness and academe that range from 


increased internships and coopera- 
tive programmes to joint ventures 
and the establishment of chairs for 
teaching and research in entrepre- 
neurial studies. 

At Concordia, this is being done 
in several disciplines in the Faculty 
of Commerce and Administration 
and in the Department of Computer 
Science and the School of Commu- 
nity and Public Affairs. 


Universities need to 

be more responsive 
Universities also need to be 

quicker, more responsive and more 


Lively Concordia video wins 
top prize in New York 


Ss 


Painting and Drawing Professor Russell Gordon (center) and two students 
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in a scene from Real Education for the Real World. 


The Affiliate, tor supporters of the University’s four Faculties, is published by 
the Faculty in association with the Office of University Advancement and the 


Public Relations Department. 


The Faculty Affiliation Programme at Concordia University is a vehicle 
for recognition of important donors to the Annual Giving Programme. Dif- 
ferent activities are planned for Faculty Supporters (donors of $100 or more 


per year), Faculty Associates (donors of $250 or more per year), and members of the 

Dean's Circle (donors of $500 or more per year), all of whom will receive The Affiliate on a regu- 
lar basis. 
Results of the Annual Giving Programme will be published in the Concordia University 
Magazine. 
For further information, call the Office of University Advancement (514) 848-4856. 


oncordia’s fast-paced 

promotional video, Real 

Education for the Real 

World, received top hon- 

ours in the education 
category at the New York Festivals 
International Non-Broadcast Media 
Competition. 

Michael Hainsworth, Director of 
Marketing Communications said 
he’s especially proud of the fact that 
the 16-minute video was a Concor- 
dia project from beginning to end. 
The soundtrack was composed by 
Communication Studies graduates 
Haig Vartzbedian and Greg Smith, 
the concept was developed by 
Danielle Comeau and Anne 
Whitelaw, graduate students at Con- 
cordia, the video was shot and pro- 
duced by two Concordia alumni, 
Chris Malazdrewicz and David Pol- 
lock, and the project financed by 
several Concordia units. 

The New York Festivals competi- 
tion honours excellence in 


flexible in creating programmes that 
cater to the needs of people who 
wish — or are forced — to change 
careers. 

The Rector pointed out that Con- 
cordia’s Centre for Continuing Edu- 
cation held a very successful first 
Summer Institute in Management 
and Community Development last 
year, and the Faculty of Commerce 
and Administration is working on a 
summer institute in entrepreneur- 
ship and small business develop- 
ment for the black communities of 
Montréal. 


communications media from pro- 
ducers, distributors and local and 
network television outlets from 
around the world and featured 
some of the biggest names in the 
media, including Jim Henson Asso- 
ciates, Disney, and advertising giant 
Saatchi and Saatchi. 

It attracted more than 3,200 tele- 
vision and non-broadcast entries 
from 34 countries. It is the major 
awards event honouring achieve- 
ments in the educational, industrial, 
audio-visual and non-theatrical 
home video fields. 

Copies of Concordia’s award- 
winning video can be purchased 
from the A/V Visual Media 
Resources Centre at 848-3443. 


